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Professor Fouillee says in his Psychologie du peuple francais: "At the 
end of the seventeenth century France had twenty million inhabitants, Great 
Britain and Ireland eight or ten millions, the present German empire twenty- 
one millions, Austria twelve to thirteen millions." He cites the authority of 
Leroy-Beaulieu to the effect that if a statistician had made a prophecy of 
the population of England at that time for about the year 1900 he would not 
have put down to the credit of the country more than eight or ten millions. 
Fouillee continues : "In 1789 France had twenty-six millions, Great Britain 
and Ireland twelve millions, the German empire thirty-three millions, Aus- 
tria eighteen millions." It will thus be seen that one hundred years ago sev- 
eral European languages were more numerously represented than the Eng- 
lish ; for to the above we may add the Spanish and the Italian, to say nothing 
of the Russian. 

How does the case stand now ? 

There are in North America not less than eighty millions who speak 
English. In the rest of the world, outside of Great Britain and Ireland, there 
are probably eight millions more. We thus get a total of English-speaking 
people greater than the whole population of the Russian empire, in which, 
however, a large portion of the population does not speak Russian. Toward 
the end of the sixteenth century England had only five millions of a popula- 
tion, and a hundred years later it had gained only a million. From that time 
on the increase has been almost marvellous. At the present rate, which there 
is no reason to believe will be materially checked within the next century, 
it is not hard to see that by the year two thousand English will be the Welt- 
sprache. Charles W. Super. 



CLARENCE L. HERRICK. OBITUARY. 

We publish in this issue a posthumous article of Dr. Clarence L. Herrick, 
well known in the scientific world for the services he rendered to the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico in his capacity as President, and among neurologists 
as the Editor of the Journal of Comparative Neurology, the standard period- 
ical of its kind in this country. The Editor of The Monist has been in 
correspondence with Dr. Herrick for a long time and during past years car- 
ried on a friendly controversy in the neurological journal concerning the 
seat of consciousness. Of late Dr. Herrick had sent a manuscript for pub- 
lication in The Monist, "On the Passing Away of Materialism," and the 
date of its appearance had been fixed for the present number, but unfortu- 
nately Dr. Herrick, who had suffered for a long time from ill health, passed 
away on Thursday morning, the 15th of September. The following con- 
densed statement of his career is extracted from the V. N. M. Weekly of 
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Albuquerque and advance sheets of the Journal of Comparative Neurology, 
kindly forwarded by his brother, Prof. C. Judson Herrick : 

"Prof. Clarence L. Herrick, M. S., Ph. D., was born in Minneapolis, 
Minn., in 1858. He graduated with high honors from the University of 
Minnesota in 1880. A year was next devoted to hard study and careful re- 
search in the University of Leipsic. In 1885 he accepted the professorship 
of geology and biology in Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Much suc- 
cess crowned his efforts there, but in 1889 he accepted the chair of biology 
in the University of Cincinnati. It was here that he founded the Journal 
of Comparative Neurology, of which he remained editor-in-chief up to the 
time of his decease. 

"After another season of study in Germany and return to Denison, Pro- 
fessor Herrick became distinguished in the scientific world. In America there 
was not his superior as a neurologist. The University of Chicago elected 
him to a chair of biology. A naturally vigorous constitution, however, now 
gave way, even under forty years of age, owing to his unremitting zeal and 
toil, and he sought the almost hopeless expedient of the climate of New 
Mexico. 

"Here out-of-door life and his intense interest in nature so far restored 
him to health that he successfully held the presidency of the University of 
New Mexico for some time, but ill-health again obliged him to resign that 
important post. 

"During his last year there was an obvious failing of physical strength, 
so that long field trips had to be abandoned. But the more quiet life gave 
opportunity for a thorough recasting of many questions and formulation of 
matters which had been in his mind all his life. So that before his death 
much of the philosophical correlation, of which mention has been made, was 
effected. A number of articles have already been published in the philosoph- 
ical serial bearing on these matters, and there is a considerable collection of 
manuscripts remaining, much of which can doubtless be edited for publica- 
tion. It is gratifying to know that he had the satisfaction of seeing this 
work so well rounded out before his death, and that the later months of his 
life were much more restful than those preceding, some of which were marked 
by extreme suffering. He continued in about the usual health until Sep- 
tember 8, when he again had a series of uncontrollable hemorrhages, daily 
becoming weaker until on the morning of the 15th he peacefully passed away. 

"The end came in accordance with his own most earnest wish — he fell 
fighting for the truth. As one of those who were near him when he passed 
away has said : 'He was taken literally "in the harness." His laboratory and 
study tables showed the unfinished tasks. His morning mail brought its 
usual load of duties. He had contributed an article to the September number 
of the American Geologist, and his mail on the morning of his death brought 
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a request from Dr. N. H. Winchell for some further contributions to the 
October number. Thus in the midst of his labors he passed into the larger 
sphere.' 

"In estimating the character of his work it is difficult to say whether he 
was primarily an investigator or a philosopher. And this is to his great 
credit, for he combined in a remarkable degree the qualifications of an ex- 
pert in both of these lines. He had at once acute perceptions and keen in- 
sight for scientific details, and a broad philosophic horizon and perspective, 
which peculiarly fitted him for the work he undertook of throwing light 
upon the nature of consciousness from the neurological side." 

"The aim of his life was to throw light upon just such so-called insoluble 
problems as the relation of consciousness to the brain. 'Ignorabimus' is a 
word which never fell from his lips. The unity of the material and the 
mental is a truth upon which he came to lay increasing stress in his later 
years. Starting from a Lotzean spiritualistic idealism he never lost hold of 
the monism which characterises this philosophic world-view, though in many 
respects he worked beyond it, his scientific studies serving to correct any 
tendency to an exclusive emphasis upon the mental. 

"In the memory of his pupils Professor Herrick was greatest as a 
teacher. This statement can only be appreciated by those who knew him 
personally and were in his classes. There was no display of oratory. He 
was not what would be called a gifted public speaker, though he was often 
called upon for such services. It was in the class-room or about the seminar 
table or in general conversation that the inexhaustible fertility of his thought 
and fine suggestiveness of his language appeared. In his lectures one always 
knew that he was getting the best, the latest, the deepest results of his scien- 
tific research and philosophic reflection. Never was any work slighted in 
which his students were involved. Other things might be sacrificed — time, 
money, convenience, even health itself, but never the student." 



